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BENIN: ROYAL ART OF AFRICA 
FROM THE MUSEUM FUR VOLKERKUNDE, VIENNA 

Fact Sheet 


Where: The Cleveland Museum of Art, 11150 East Boulevard in University Circle. 

When: May 4 - July 31, 1994. 


What: A major exhibition of brass and ivory sculpture, ceremonial objects, and jewelry 

from the West African kingdom of Benin has been selected from the 
internationally renowned collection of the Museum fur Volkerkunde (roughly 
translated, Museum of Ethnology), Vienna, which has never been seen as a group 
in the United States until now. Featuring more than 100 objects spanning 500 
years, the exhibition presents the magnificent cultural legacy of one of the 
greatest African civilizations-a culture that continues to flourish today. 

Highlights: The most important works in the exhibition are also the oldest: two early 

14th-century brass court dwarf figures rendered in-the-round and standing two 
feet high, considered by some scholars to be the most magnificent examples of 
Benin art extant. Among other fine cast-brass sculptures are relief plaques and 
nine life-sized heads of kings and queen mothers. Also included are ivory 
carvings, the most dramatic of which are four elephant tusks over seven feet in 
length, each with nine to eleven rows of carved figures. 



Organizer & The Museum of Fine Arts, Houston, where it premiered in February, 1994, in 
Curators: association with the Museum fur Volkerkunde, Vienna; Janet Landay, Associate 

Curator of Exhibitions, Houston, in association with Armand Duchateau, Curator 
of Sub-Saharan African Art, Vienna. In Cleveland, Margaret Young-Sanchez, 
Associate Curator, Art of the Americas, Africa, and Oceania, is serving as 
curator; and Ramona Marie Austin, Associate Curator for African Art at The 
Art Institute of Chicago, is serving as consultant. 


Programs: 


A wide array of public programs features unique events for familes, films, 
concerts, and lectures. Most are free. 


Publication: The fully illustrated exhibition catalogue is written by Dr. Armand Duchateau, 
curator of the Museum fur Volkerkunde’s African collection. A comprehensive 
and detailed account of Benin history and culture traces the centuries-old royal 
kingdom of Benin and outlines the intertwined religious and political belief 
systems that gave rise to the works featured in the exhibition. It is available in 
the Museum Store for $35 paperbound (S^clothbound). 

0 


Sponsor: The exhibition, its national tour, and the 1994 modernization of the Benin room 

of the Museum fur Volkerkunde’s African galleries, are made possible by 
Swarovski. The Austrian-based company is the world’s leading manufacturer of 
cut-crystal stones, supplying the jewelry, fashion, design and lighting industries, 
including the newly-created Swaro®Lite, an innovative lighting and casing system 
designed specifically to display the oldest works in the collection. 
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The The Cleveland Museum of Art is one of the world’s leading art institutions and 

Museum: one of Cleveland’s favorite landmarks, with more than a half-million visitors annually. 

The Museum collects great works of art from all periods and cultures, including superb 
paintings, sculptures, decorative arts, prints, drawings, and textiles. The collection is 
especially rich in works of art from Asia and medieval Europe, as well as Old Master, 
Impressionist, and modern art. It was in the forefront of U.S. museums in collecting and 
exhibiting African art, doing so since it opened in 1916. 


Ticketing: Admission to The Cleveland Museum of Art and its permanent collection is free. A 

ticket is required for Benin. Benin ticket with recorded tour, $6; students and senior 
citizens (60 + ), $5; Museum members and children 11 and under, free admission, 
recorded tour $1. Museum members are admitted free to the exhibition, but must have 
tickets; recorded tour, $1. Tickets are available after April 27: At the Museum, in 
person, cash or check only, without service fee. Through Advantix, in person at Advantix 
outlets, or by phone, 216/241-6444 or 1-800-766-6048, with $1.75 service fee. All 
telephone orders, including Museum members’ requests for free tickets, must be placed 
through Advantix and carry $1.75 service fee. Tickets are timed for entrance to the 
exhibition at half-hour intervals. Lost tickets will not be replaced, and tickets cannot be 
exchanged. For information about group rates call 216/421-7340, extension 462; group 
reservations are accepted by phone or by mail. Tickets for 4, 4:30, and 5 pm times on 
Sundays will be available free-a maximum of four per request-only at the Museum box 
office beginning the Wednesday before each Sunday. 


Hours during Permanent collection: 
Benin: Royal Benin exhibition: 

Art of Africa: Museum Store: 

Museum Cafe: 

Box Office ( after Apr 27): 


T/Th/F 10-5:45; W 10-9:45; Sa 9-4:45; Su 1-5:45 
T/Th/F 11-5:45; W 11-9:45; Sa 9-4:45; Su 12-5:45 
T/Th/F 10-5:45; W 10-9:45; Sa 9-4:45; Su 12-5:45 
T/Th/F 10-4:30; W 10-8:30; Sa 10-4:15; Su 12-4:30 
T/Th/F 10-5:30; W 10-9:30; Sa 9-4:30; Su 12-5:30 


Tours for 

Young 

People: 


Tuesdays through Fridays, 9:30 to 11 am. These hours are free, only for school, 
summer camp, recreation center, special interest, and other groups of 15 or 
more. Please call 421-7340, ext. 462. 


Parking: Museum parking rates: $.75 per half-hour to $6 maximum in upper lot; $3 flat rate in 

parking deck; free to senior citizens all day Thu; free with handicapped permit; $2 
discount for selected events; $2 flat fee every Wed after 5 pm. 

Phone for For more information or visuals, members of the press should contact Denise 
Information: Horstman, Public Information Office, The Cleveland Museum of Art, 216/421-7340; or 
Helen Holmes or Lisa B. Cohen, Resnicow Schroeder Associates, Inc., 212/595-8297 or 
212 595-1455. The public should be aware of these numbers: 


Exhibition information: (216) 421-0232 

General information: (216) 421-7340 

Advantix: (216) 241-6444 or 1-800-766-6048 

Additional local supportjias-'been provided_by the Ohio Arts Council, a state agency created to foster and encourage the 
development of the arts and to preserve OhioVcultural heritage, and Continental Airlines, the official airline of The Cleveland 
Museum of Art. WE^S-TV r -.Ghaniiel 5, is thejphedia sponsor of the exhibition. 

The public programs c^plcnTenUn^Benin: Royal Art of Africa are made possible by BP America, Inc. and The Cleveland 
Electric Illuminating Company/A Centerior Energy Company. 
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March 14, 1994 Contact: Denise Horstman 

BENIN: ROYAL ART OF AFRICA 

FROM THE MUSEUM FUR VOLKERKUNDE, VIENNA 

May 4 - July 31, 1994 

The Cleveland Museum of Art will host a major exhibition spanning five 
centuries of the magnificent cultural legacy of the West African kingdom of Benin, one 
of the greatest ancient African civilizations. It still flourishes today in the modern nation 
of Nigeria. Benin: Royal Art of Africa from the Museum fur Volkerkunde, Vienna 
features two world-famous court dwarf figures-considered the finest Benin sculpture 
anywhere-among one hundred twelve works of brass and ivory sculpture, jewelry, and 
ceremonial objects. The internationally renowned Museum fiir Volkerkunde, Vienna, 
has never exhibited its Benin collection as a group in the United States until now. The 
Cleveland showing will be from May 4 through July 31, 1994. 

Benin: Royal Art of Africa is sponsored by Swarovski. 

* * * 

Located in what is today southern Nigeria, Benin is a highly centralized kingdom 
headed by an Oba, or king, believed to be of divine birth. Benin court art glorifies the 
divinity of the Obas, who commissioned artists to create works of the finest materials for 
court rituals, to decorate the royal palace, and to adorn numerous royal altars honoring 
past Obas. Though the works on view are from the late 14th century to the late 19th 
century, many ceremonies for which they were made are still practiced by Erediauwa, the 
current Oba of Benin, and his court. Color photomurals of the Oba’s coronation, at the 
entrance to the exhibition, set the stage. The individual works of art, executed with great 
technical skill, illustrate court life, religious ceremonies, and cosmological symbols. The 
exhibition illuminates important themes in Benin culture and society, in addition to 
providing interpretative information on individual works. 
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Benin: Royal Art of Africa offers a rare opportunity to see the evolution of 
artistic styles-and the cross-fertilization of styles-as Benin society developed and came 
into contact with other African and European cultures. Figural sculpture, including 
commemorative brass heads, pendants, and palace plaques, depict royalty, dignitaries and 
attendants, Europeans, and animals. Ceremonial objects such as staffs and royal altar 
tusks and court objects such as armbands and ivory trumpets are also exhibited. A 
replica of a typical Benin altar grouping incorporates some of these works. 

The Museum fur Volkerkunde, Vienna, holds one of the finest collections of 
Benin art in the world. Begun in 1899 with a gift of seventy-six pieces from collector and 
businessman Georg Haas, the collection now numbers approximately 145 pieces, with 
examples of highly celebrated Benin brasscasting making up the majority. The best- 
known are also the oldest works in the collection: two equally magnificent brass court 
dwarf figures rendered in-the-round and standing two feet high-technical tours de force 
for artists of any time or place. One has been scientifically dated as 660 years old. 

Their arresting naturalism-careful modeling of flesh over cartilage and bone-parallels 
works by the neighboring Yoruba people, who the Benin, or Edo, people believe 
introduced brasscasting to their ancestors about the time these figures were made. 

In addition to the dwarfs, other cast-brass sculptures on view include forty-two 
relief plaques and eight life-sized heads of kings and queen mothers. They offer the 
standardized poses and idealized rendering of royal and official personages which are 
more familiar to most museum-goers. In a messenger figure, the artist has combined 
stylized facial features with meticulous rendering of details of the subject’s clothing 
and jewelry. 

Beginning sometime in the 18th century, Benin artists carved hundreds of 
elephant tusks for ancestral altars. Four in this exhibition are over seven feet long, with 
nine to eleven rows of carved images relating to Benin history, mythology, and religion, 
meant to be read as a narrative from bottom to top. One recurring royal symbol is the 
pouncing leopard, and among smaller ivories in this show is a leopard’s head with spots 
of inlaid brass. 



* * * 


This press kit contains more information about the exhibition, Benin life and 
culture, the lost-wax brass casting technique, Swarovski and its state-of-the-art exhibition 
case lighting system. It also includes a list of complementary events at the Cleveland 
Museum for adults, children, and families. Exhibition tickets will become available after 

April 27; for group reservations, call 216/421-7340, ext. 462. The catalogue will be 

o 

available in the Museum Store for $35 paperbound or S^S 7 clothbound; the Museum 
Store will also carry a new line of jewelry created by Swarovski, inspired by the imagery 

and craftsmanship of artists of the Benin royal court. 

* * * 


Benin: Royal Art of Africa from the Museum fur Volkerkunde, Vienna is sponsored by Swarovski. 

The exhibition was organized by The Museum of Fine Arts, Houston, in conjunction with the 
Museum fur Volkerkunde, Vienna. Additional local support has been provided by the Ohio Arts 
Council, a state agency-cxeated to foster and encourage the development of the arts and to preserve 
Ohio’s cuJturaT heritage, an^TContinental Airlines, the official airline of The Cleveland Museum 
of Art< WEWS-TV, Channel 5, is jhe media sponsor of the exhibition. 

The fMrfe program .complementing Benin: Royal Art of Africa are made possible by BP America, 
Inc. and The Cleveland Electric Illuminating Company/A Centerior Energy Company. 

The Field Museum of Natural History in Chicago has graciously lent several objects displayed on 
ancestral altars, to supplement the exhibition. 

Benin: Royal Art of Africa will travel to the Baltimore Museum of Art (September 7-October 30, 
1994) and the Seattle Museum of Art (December 17, 1994-February 12, 1995). 


### 




The Cleveland Museum of Art 


Public Programs Complementing 

Benin: Royal Art of Africa from the Museum fur Volkerkunde, Vienna 


UNIQUE EVENTS ESPECIALLY FOR FAMILIES 

Benin Entourage 
Sat/April 30 

The Museum's celebration of Benin: Royal Art of Africa begins with a re-creation of the ceremonial 
excursions the Benin kings, or Obas, make among their people on important occasions. Presented in 
collaboration with the Black Box, Cleveland. Times and places to be announced. 

Family Festival of Drumming and Dance— A Weekend Celebration of African Culture 
Sat/May 21, 9:30 am-4:30 pm; Sun/May 22, 1:00-3:00 pm 

Saturday will feature a day of workshops open to all ages. Each workshop is presented twice. Free, but 
advance registration is necessary; call 421-7340, ext. 462. Children under 12 must be accompanied in the 
workshops by someone 16 or older. Sunday will feature a concert of African dance. Performers include the 
dance company from the Nigerian Community in Greater Cleveland, performing the Egdege Dance (the 
"Maiden’s Dance of Jubilation”), and Iroko Drum and Dance Society, Cleveland. Participants in Saturday’s 
drumming and dancing workshops will have the opportunity to perform with Iroko during the final piece on 
its Sunday program. Workshop leaders: Marie Bosse, a native of Senegal, one of the top professional dancers 
in the United States specializing in traditional African dance; "Baba" David Coleman, a percussionist 
specializing in African drumming, African/Caribbean drumming, and drum-making, and artistic director of 
Iroko Drum and Dance Society; Olukoshe, one of the elders in Mfoa, the African stilt-walking society from 
Guinea, who, as an elder, represents the world of the spirits; and Craig Woodson, ethnomusicologist, 
percussionist, and teacher of musical instrument-making. 

Drum Workshop (Coleman & Woodson) 

9:30-11:30 am & 12:30-2:30 pm (enrollment limited to 60 each) 

Demonstration of traditional African drumming and drum-making techniques. Participants will make 
their own drums out of household materials and learn a drumbeat to accompany Iroko on Sunday. 

Dance Workshop (Bosse) 

12:30-2:00 pm & 3:00-4:30 pm (enrollment limi ted to 50 each) 

Participants will learn a variety of West African dance patterns including one dance to accompany 
Iroko on Sunday. 

Stilt-Walking Demonstration (Olukoshe) 

9:30-11:30 am & 2:30-4:30 pm (enrollment unlimited) 

Demonstration of traditional Guinea stilt-dancing. 

Mural Project 

Sundays, May 8-July 31, 2-4 pm; Wednesdays, June 15-July 27, 6-8 pm 

Families are invited to help transform the Museum’s Lower Level/Education gallery with a cut-paper mural 
inspired by the exhibition. Museum staff will facilitate the work. Children under 12 must be accompanied by 
someone 16 or older. 

Gallery Guide 

A booklet about the exhibition designed to enhance family viewing of the show and conversation about the 
works of art. Free at the entrance to the exhibition. 
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LECTURE SERIES 


Afternoon Series-African Ait & Culture 
Wednesdays, 2:15 pm 

May 4 Divi ne Leadership in the Kingdom of Benin . Fred T. Smith, Associate Professor of Art, Kent State 
University 

11 Nature a nd. Functions of African Music . Kazadi Wa Mukuna, Assistant Professor of Music, Kent State 
University 

May 18 To be announced 

May 25 A Look a t the Oral History of Benin . Adenike Sharpley, Director of Programming and Faculty-in-Residence, 
African-American Studies Department, Oberlin College 

Evening Series 

Wednesdays, times to be announced 

Talks by visiting scholars of African art on selected Wednesday evenings during June and July. Speakers and topics to 
be announced. 


* * * 

Adult Studio Art Class— Tie-Dye and Resist-Dyed Textiles of Africa 
Four Tuesdays, May 10, 17, 24 & 31, 1:30-3:30 pm 

Various easy techniques of dyeing fabric using traditional African methods, from tie-dyeing with seeds and other 
found objects to variations on resist and discharge techniques. Slides, videos, the Museum’s collection, and the special 
exhibition will inspire the imagery. Instructor: Barbara Kathman. Fee $40. Call 421-7340, ext. 462, by May 6 to 
register. 


FILMS 

Special Double Feature 
Wednesday, May 4, 7:30 pm 

The Cleveland premieres of two rousing documentaries on African music. Both made in Belgium, in color and 
subtitled. 

Djepibefola, 1993?, 65 min. Laurent Chevalier follows drummer Mamady Keita to his West African village for a 
musical homecoming. 

Mizike Mama, 1993?, 51 min. Directed by Violaine de Villers. Beguiling portrait of Zap Mama, a five-woman a 
cappella singing group of mixed Zairean-Belgian descent. 

Ousmane Sembene, Father of African Film 
Wednesdays, 7:30 pm, May 11-June 22 

A complete retrospective of works by the dean of African film directors. All made in Senegal by Ousmane Sembene 
and presented with English subtitles. 

Other feature f il m programs to be announced. 

Documentaries about African Art and Culture 
Wednesdays, 12:30 pm 

May 4 Africa: History and Culture, video, 19 min., 1990 
May 11 Benin Kingship Rituals. 30 min., color, 1962 vl^ 40 ) 

May 18 TMj^safkiefafteed' pitojKw ApA'. } 5$ nvo . ( \°fll 

May 25 The Kingdom of Bronze. 52 min., color, 1975 

Jun 1 Yoruba: Nin e Centuries of African Art and Culture. 20 min., color, and A Spiritual Ordering: The Metal 
Arts of Africa, video, 20 min. color, 1983 
Jun 8 The Bend in the Niger . 50 min., color, 1972 



Jun 15 To be announced 

Jun 22 The Shape of Darkness, part I. video, 26 min., b/w, 1966 
Jun 29 The Shape of Darkness, part II. video, 26 min., b/w, 1966 

Audio-Visual Program 

A video presentation complementing Benin: Royal Art of Africa, will run continuously in the Lower Level/Education. 
Produced in collaboration with the Black Film Collective, Cleveland. 

* * * 


ESPECIALLY FOR TEACHERS 

Workshop on African Art & Culture 
June 20-24 

A five-day program on art, music, language, and literature, incorporating hands-on activities. Fee $75. Call 421-7340, 
ext. 469 for registration information. 

Bronze Casting Workshop ^ 

Tuesday, July 12 

An all-day workshop, presented in collaboration with the Sculpture Center and the Studio Foundry. Call 421-7340, 
ext. 469 for registration information. A 


Publications 

In addition to the family gallery guide, a brochure describing all these events will be available. The Museum Store 
will carry the exhibition catalogue and a wide variety of related books and other merchandise. 


Recorded Tour 

A cassette tape guiding visitors through the exhibition. 

* * * 

Staff-Guided Tours for Young People 

Between 9:30 and 11 am, Tuesdays through Fridays, Museum instructors will lead groups of 15 or more through the 
exhibition. Free . Call 421-7340, ext. 462, for information. 


* * * 


SUMMER WEDNESDAY EVENING FESTIVALS 

The Wednesday evening events described here are presented in conjunction with an expanded summer series- 
traditionally only in July-now every Wednesday in June, July, and August. A wide variety of live music, movies, 
gallery talks, and dining options is being planned and information will be sent as it becomes available. 

* * * 


Benin: Royal Art of Africa from the Museum fur Volkerkunde, Vienna is sponsored by Swarovski. 

The exhibition was orgapize'd'byThe'Mtiseum of Fine Arts, Houston, in conjunction with the Museum fur Volkerkunde, Vienna. 
Additional local suppoft has been providecbby the Ohio Arts Council, a state agency created to foster and encourage the 
development of the arts and to preserve Ohib’s cultural heritage, and Continental Airlines, the official airline of The Cleveland 
Museum of Art. WEWS-TV, Channel ^Js^he media sponsor of the exhibition. 

The public programs'comj^^ Royal Art of Africa are made possible by BP America, Inc. and The Cleveland 

Electric Illuminating Company/A Centerior Energy Company. 


### 



Backgrounder: Benin Life & Culture 


For centuries, the arts have preserved the heritage of the people of Benin. Together with a rich oral 
tradition, the arts have endured, illuminating much about ancient Benin civilization. Although written 
records began in the 15th century with the arrival of Europeans, to this day it is the visual arts of Benin 
which best chronicle the history of the kingdom and express its longstanding commitment to the highest 
standard of artistic achievement. 

There is virtually no counterpart to the technical mastery, splendor and vivid imagery found in royal 
Benin art. As chief patron of the arts, the king, or Oba, commissioned works to demonstrate and renew his 
power. Artists continue to create fine brass heads, figures and ornaments, ivory carvings and sculpture, coral 
beads and textiles for the palace in the finest materials available, to maintain the religious traditions of their 
culture. 

Located in present-day southern Nigeria, and not to be confused with the country of Benin that 
borders Nigeria on the west, the kingdom of Benin began its dynastic tradition around 1300 A.D. Oral 
history indicates that the ruling Benin elders entreated the neighboring Yoruba people for a worthy leader, 
and were sent a Yoruba prince, the son of a divine king. The young ruler married the daughter of a Benin 
chief and sired Eweka I, the first king, or Oba, of the dynasty still ruling Benin today. 

Each king of the dynastic line is considered to inherit divine powers with which he controls the 
welfare of his people. He alone is thought to have the power to determine the life and death of his subjects 
and to control the metaphysical forces that affect the well-being of the entire kingdom. Traditionally, the 
Oba also monitors the administration of the kingdom and its villages through three groups of chiefs-the 
Palace Chiefs, Town Chiefs, and Uzama--who are descended from the elders who sent to Yorubaland for a 
divine ruler. 

Over the centuries, the kingdom’s importance fluctuated with the king’s purse and prestige. In the 
15th and 16th centuries, Benin power swelled, territory expanded to great proportions, and the arts and 
rituals flourished, reinforcing the might of the divine kings. With the arrival of the Portuguese in the 16th 
century, Benin artisans took note of Portuguese missionaries, slave merchants and traders and incorporated 
new imagery and motifs into their carvings and brass castings. Images of the Portuguese were woven into 
plaque motifs and remained the symbol of all Europeans long after the Portuguese presence in West Africa 
declined. 

After a decline in the arts in the 17th century due to the economic state of the kingdom, the 18th 
century boasted well-supported artists’ guilds that created innovative art forms, such as intricately carved 
tusks to adorn royal altars, and new rituals and ceremonies to reinforce the Oba’s powers. The Oba’s 
control over the kingdom again declined by the mid-19th century, and in 1897, after a dispute with Great 
Britain over trade accords, the Oba was deposed by the Benin Punitive Expedition. Royal art confiscated by 
the British was then disseminated around the world. Today, artists’ guilds are active once more, producing 
both royal art and art for the public. 

Many emblems of kingship and status found today have their origin in ancient times. Heads of Obas 
and queen mothers are cast in brass, a material of durability and prestige. Over time, these heads became 
increasingly elaborate, with winged crowns and rows of beads incorporated into the design. Palace plaques 
created in the 16th and 17th centuries to decorate the Oba’s palace depict the numerous participants in 
elaborate court ceremonies. Costumes signify rank and status, while animals and other iconographical 
elements illustrate various traits of divine kingship. Crocodiles and snakes, for instance, often represent 
deities and serve as protectors on plaques, pendants and tusks. Even today, these ancient symbols serve to 
immortalize the Oba and sanctify the Benin kingdom. 


# # # 



Backgrounder: The Art of Brasscasting* 


The most renowned examples of Benin art are the extraordinary cast sculptures of brass and 
bronze.... Even in 1897 after the capture of Benin City, when its numerous objects of art inspired widespread 
astonishment and wonder, many questions were asked. After all, nowhere else in all of sub-Saharan Africa 
could any parallels be found. 

* * * 

Brass has a long tradition in West Africa, being used from Mali to the coast of Guinea and from 
Liberia to the Lower Congo; more than one thousand years ago it began to be used in limited areas as court 
art. The method of lost-wax casting was introduced primarily for use with copper alloys and was rarely used 
to produce gold objects. The required metals of tin, zinc, and, above all, copper were rare; this subsequently 
led to a dependence on trans-Saharan trade. This is likely the way that casting based on the lost-wax 
technique was introduced. ...The art created with this new technology was indigenous and. ..probably the 
product of a long artistic tradition. 

The production method of lost-wax casting means that each mold can be used only once, since it is 
necessary to break the mold to obtain the casting. Brass alloys (copper and zinc) and those of bronze 
(copper and tin) are the metals most often used in Benin castings. Because of its viscosity, pure copper 
makes up only 75 to 90 percent of the alloy used in casting objects. The lost-wax technique basically requires 
three materials: a metal alloy, very pure beeswax for forming the model, and clay mixed with diverse organic 
substances, such as goat’s hair or chaff, for the mold.... 

The model is made either completely out of wax or, for hollow castings, of a thin layer of wax 
surrounding a clay ore. The solidified wax figure is then covered with a thick coating of clay applied in 
layers; the first layer is usually a thin-bodied paste of finely pulverized clay and charcoal powder that 
vaporizes when the mold is heated and in this way prevents the formation of small air bubbles. Each layer is 
allowed to dry in the shade for several days before the next one is applied. Wax rods projecting from the 
model melt when heated, thus forming drainage channels (sprues) in the mold. Once the mold is dry, it is 
heated so that the wax melts and flows out through the sprues. With small objects chunks of the metal to be 
used are placed in a hemispherical clay bowl that is cemented to the sprue after the wax has flowed out. 

The entire assemblage is then placed over a fire until the metal has melted. Then the mold is turned over 
with long iron poles, and the molten metal runs into its hollow interior. When the mold has cooled, the clay 
jacket is carefully broken so that the casting can be treated further. The joining together of the melting pot 
and the clay mold is supposed to ensure a predominately even temperature in the mold and metal so that 
cracks do not appear in the clay. 

Larger castings cannot be poured in this way, however, as the mold and casting would be too heavy. 
For this reason the mold is firmly anchored in the ground and the liquid metal is poured from above into the 
sprues-a method requiring great mastery of casting techniques. 

* * * 

Most Benin castings are made of alloys of brass and lead containing differing proportions of zinc, 
copper, and tin with traces of nickel, arsenic, antimony, and bismuth. Lead has the advantage of making the 
alloy very fluid when heated while, at the same time, softening brass so that it becomes more elastic. The 
disadvantage, however, is that the resulting casting becomes brittle, leading in turn to many cracks— especially 
in the plaques-thus explaining why there are so few intact pieces. 

* * * 

Brasscasters held a unique position among the artisans of Benin. They were a royal guild, since they 
were directly under the king’s control and their workshops were inside the palace grounds. Within their 
group were subgroups of different origins that were founded at different times. The oldest line appears to 
have come from Ife. According to one tradition, the brasscasters came every year to Benin to offer the king 
their services until Oba Oguola was finally able to convince them to stay and granted their leader, Igueghae, 
the title of Ineh n’lgun. Another oral tradition holds that they were indigenous to Benin and already active 
during the Ogiso period. One of their main tasks was to portray the glory and power of the court in their 
works. Even today there is no way of determining whether an individual piece was the creation of a single 
master or of several workers. A sort of title of nobility was granted to those who especially distinguished 
themselves through their work. 

*Excerpted from the catalogue for Benin: Royal Art of Africa from the Museum fur Volkerkunde, Vienna. 



